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Love One Another 


HEN you were just learning to toddle around, Mother and Father 

guided you very largely by one word: “No.” “No, no” and “Mustn’t 
touch it’ were among the first words you learned. Then when you were a litile 
older they began to tell you things that you could do. 

When our human race was much younger than it is now, God spoke to us 
through the commandments. Most of them were ‘‘Thou shalt not’s.” But by 
the time Jesus came to our earth we were older, and He gave us a new com- 
mandment, one that we could enjoy obeying. He said, “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 

Jesus was very wise. He knew that one of the unchanging laws of God is 
that like begets like. An apple tree begets apples. Wheat begets wheat. A blue- 
bird begets little bluebirds. Jesus knew that everything produces its own kind. 
He knew that hate begets hate and love begets love; so He told His disciples to 
love one another. All that He told them was meant for us also. He wants us to 
love one another because He wants us to be happy, and He knows that we can 
be happy only when love is begetting love. Do you know anyone who doesn’t 
seem to love you? Try loving him, and watch his love for you grow. 

We hear much about hate these days, the hatred the Germans feel for the 
English and the Russians and the French; the hatred the Japanese feel for 
Americans and the Americans for the Japanese. Yes, even here in our beloved 
America there is hatred. 

But hatred will never get rid of hatred, for God’s law is that like begets like. 
If we let ourselves hate, we shall receive hate. But if we fill our hearts with love 
for everyone, Chinese, Japanese, Germans, Russians, English, colored folks, 
white foiks, red folks, yellow folks, we shall receive love from them all. 

Every boy or girl reading this letter knows someone who is not of his race, 
nationality, or religion. So if there is one who seems strange and unloving to you 
because of these differences, begin to love him, and you will help to end the 
war and bring lasting peace to earth; for that can be done only through love. 


“Love one another,” Jesus said. 


Editor. 
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Clippety, clop, 


Clippety, clop, 
Goes our white mare 


To the blacksmith shop 

For new silver shoes 

On her four white feet. 

The green grass grows 
Through the red-brick street, 
And well she knows 

It is juicy and sweet. 

But our white mare 

Has no time to stop. 

Clippety, clop, clippety, clop! 
Clippety, cloppety, clippety, clop! 


Clippety, clop, 
Clippety, clop, 


Comes our white mare 
From the blacksmith shop. 
Shiny and bright 

Is each silver shoe; 

The grass is just right, 
Both tender and new! 
But her colt is at home, 
And it’s sundown too! 

So our white mare 

Has no time to stop! 


Clippety, clop, clippety, clop! 
Clippety, cloppety, clippety, clop! 
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D ANNY Gordon’s lower lip quivered with in- 
dignation and hurt pride. Ever since yesterday 


| h he had thought about it, and now his mind was 
d O W made up. 


He was going to quit the gang today! 
in Yes, he was going to tell the other boys that he 
no longer wanted to be in their Jolly Times Club. 
“T can’t help it because I’m so little, can I?” he 
the protested to himself and kicked a pebble that lay 
in the path before him, sending it flying. “I guess I’m 
as old as Jim Tracy, I am. And yesterday he had 
Sk the nerve to call me the baby of the club. Baby!” 
y Danny uttered the word with all the contempt he 
could muster. Not that he did not like babies, for he 
By Dorothea J. Snow had a dear little baby sister of his own. But to be 
: twelve years old and still be called a baby—why, it 
Picenses by was more than a fellow could stand! 

Edward J. Boecher And all because he was small for his age! 

Up the path toward the clubhouse he went. It was 
a shack on the hill back of the Hillis farmhouse, 
The boys fed in about half a mile beyond the little village of Oakdale, 

"ieee “ _._.._ where most of the members of the club lived and 

where all of them went to school together. Tom 

Hillis’s father had said they were to consider this 
place as their very own. 

Danny was glad there was nobody with him this 
afternoon. He knew his feelings were written all 
over his face. Even at school today some of the fel- 
lows had asked him why he looked so glum, but he 
had given them only a vague reply. Never was he 
going to let them know the real reason for his 
leaving them! 

He had no desire to hurt anyone, for he knew the 
gang was really a grand bunch and he had had many 
good times with them. It was just that they insisted 
on treating him as they did their little brothers, and 
Danny wanted to be treated as an equal, not as 
someone smaller and younger than they were. 

Oh, if there were only some way of convincing 
them that he was not afraid any more than they 
were, that he was capable of doing things just as 
well as they, even if he was small in size! He had 
tried hard enough to make them see this fact, but 
his efforts had not helped matters at all. | 

Tears welled up in his eyes, but he blinked them 
back. It would never do to let the gang see him 
crying. For then they would sympathize with him, 
and he did not want sympathy. 

Bitterly he thought of how they always gave him 
the lightest load to carry on their hiking trips with 
“You take this. little package because you're not 
strong enough to carry as big a load as we can.” It 
was “You follow us, Shrimp,” whenever they played 
they were Indian scouts making their way through 
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the underbrush. Yes, and that was another thing. 
They had nicknamed him Shrimp just to tease him 
further about his size. 

Why, even the girls at school treated him as if he 
were about six years old! 

Comfortingly he remembered what his mother al- 
ways told him when he complained about his size: 
“Remember, Son, precious things sometimes come in 
little packages.” If only he could make his play- 
mates see that! 

But the crowning injury had come yesterday when 
Jim Tracy, with that big-brother attitude of his, had 
called him the baby of the club. That was the last 
straw! 

Danny rounded a curve in the path that brought 
the shack into view. The sight of the shack flooded 
his mind with memories of all the good times he 
had had there. With a lump in his throat he thought 


“Can you take me to 
the nearest phone?” 
the pilot asked 


how hard it would be for him to give it all up. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t quit today,” he thought, his 
former determination wavering a bit. “Maybe I 
should wait until after school is out.” 

“Hello, Shrimp!” called Alex Bradley as Danny’ 
came trudging up the path. 

There was that “Shrimp” again! Why couldn’t 
they call him Dan? ; 

“Lo,” he answered, trying to appear indifferent 
in spite of his feelings. He decided he would not tell 
Alex of his plans to quit the club yet. He would wait 
until the others were there. 

“Where are the rest of the fellows?” he asked 
casually as he sank down upon the wooden box 
that did duty as a front step. 

“I don’t know, but they should be here any minute 
now,” Alex answered. 

Well, they should be arriving pretty soon. It was 
late in the afternoon now. Danny sat on the steps for 
several minutes, deep in thought. 

Then Alex exclaimed, “Here they come now!” 

At the same time Danny spied a group of familiar 
figures coming around the bend in the path. They 
were chattering like a bunch of magpies as they 
entered the shack, and it was easy to see there was 
something in the wind. They had plans of some sort. 

A few minutes later he found out what those 
plans were. 

The boys were planning a party, a surprise party, 
for Henry and Harold, the twelve-year-old twins of 
the Jackson family. The family had just moved into 
the big white house that had stood vacant for so 
long in Shady Lane. It seemed that Tom Hillis’s 
mother and Mrs. Jackson were old friends, and it 
had been arranged through them to have an end-of- 
the-school-term party at the Jackson house, without 
the twins knowing anything about it. At the same 
time the boys would ask the twins to join their club. 

Now if there was anything Danny liked better 
than parties, it was more parties, so he decided then 
and there to postpone his announcement of quitting 
the club. Maybe—just maybe, he hoped—by the 
time for the party they might come to the conclu- 
sion that he was not so small and helpless as they 
had thought. But he had not the slightest idea how 
this was to come about. 

For quite a while the boys made plans for the 
party, thinking up games and stunts. 

Suddenly Alex broke into the hubbub of voices 
and exclaimed: “We'd better go home! It’s getting 
late!” 

Why, it was almost dark! They had been so in- 
terested in their plans that they had not noticed 
the lengthening shadows outside. Dusk was falling 
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fast, and all of them had quite a distance to go to 
get home. Besides there were a good many chores 
awaiting most of them when they did get home. 

Hastily they made their way outside and shut the 
door of the shack. Down the path they started at a 
fast pace. Deep shadows, cast by the bushes on either 
side of them, gave the path a spooky look. Noticing 
this, one of the boys asked teasingly, “Wouldn't it be 
something to see a spook in a long white robe come 
out of one of those bushes right now?” 

“Don’t you start telling any of your old ghost 
stories here!’’ Alex protested. 

This remark‘only served to get the boys off to a 
good start, and all the way 
down the hill they kept up 
a constant stream of talk 
about ghosts and spooks. 

It kept getting darker 
and darker. 

Danny, as usual, lagged 
behind. It seemed that he 
never could keep up with 
the others, no matter how 
hard he tried. This was 
bad enough in itself, but 
just to make matters 
worse, one of the boys 
turned around just then 
and, seeing him trying to 
keep up, exclaimed: “Say, 
kids! Let’s wait here for 
Shrimp! He’s so far be- 
hind he'll be scared com- 
ing down that dark path all by himself!” 

The others sympathetically stopped and waited. 

This made Danny fairly boil with indignation, 
and he almost told the others then and there of his 
decision to quit the club. But somehow as he caught 
up with them he managed to say calmly enough: 
“Aw! Go on! I’m not afraid!” 

A few minutes later they reached the foot of the 
hill. Ahead of them lay a meadow, on the opposite 
side of which was a big gate. This gate opened out 
into the road that all of them had to take in order 
to reach their homes. 


John laughingly compared the trees that were scat- 
tered about and the grotesque shadows they cast on 
the grassy expanse beneath them to certain spooklike 
objects. The low wind sighing across the field, he 
said, with a look of mock seriousness on his face, 
sounded very much like a ghost moaning. And the 
cowbells, tinkling in the distance, must surely be 
ghosts playing on some strange musical instrument. 

The other boys took up the recital where John 
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The gang unanimously elected Danny 
their leader for the coming year 


left off; all except Danny, and he still felt pretty 


angry about their stopping and waiting for him to 
catch up. 

The ghost talk continued in full swing as they 
started across the open field. 

But scarcely had they taken half a dozen steps 
when John’s startled cry rent the air! 

“Look! look!” he yelled. “What is that?” 

Everybody stopped with a jerk. All eyes followed 
his pointing finger, and a startled gasp ran through 
the group at the sight that met their astounded gaze. 
It was something far more frightening than any of 
the ghostly things they had been joking about. 

For there in the fast- 
darkening sky was a huge 
airplane circling against a 
light billowing cloud. 

For a moment that 
seemed like a year the 
boys stood there watching 
the plane in the sky. Air- 
planes did not visit this 
outlying rural district. 
Was it friendly or un- 
friendly ? 

Slowly and gracefully it 
floated above them. Now 
it was lost in the dark- 
ness; now it was plainly 
visible in front of a gos- 
samer cloud. 

Then as if the sight of 
it were not enough, it 
emitted a puff of white smoke! Another and then 
another! 

““W-w-what is it?” one boy asked in a frightened 
whisper. There was no answer. For everyone seemed 
incapable of speech for the moment. 

Down, down came the plane! Lower and lower! 
It was circling toward the meadow! 

That was enough! Nobody knew whether it was 
friendly or otherwise, and nobody had any inten- 
tion of staying to find out. Upon feet that had never 
before traveled so swiftly they fled in a panic across 
the field. 

With never a backward glance they hurled them- 
selves over the gate. Some clambered over the boards, 
some slipped between them, but none had the pres- 
ence of mind to lift the latch and open it. 

Like a streak of lightning they disappeared down 
the road, a cloud of dust rising behind them. Danny 
almost choked on the dust, for as usual he was left 
far in the rear. 

Thoughts chased themselves with lightning swift- 
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ness through Danny’s mind. What 
business could an airplane have 
here in their meadow? 

Then his pace slowed down a 
little. Something his mother had 
read aloud from the newspaper 
that morning flashed into his 
mind. 

Why, of course, that was what 
it was! The airliner that was re- 
ported off its course and overdue. 

With almost a skid, he stopped 
in his tracks. Fear ebbed away and 
a new feeling of confidence took 
its place. “Why!” he said in relief, 
“there’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Maybe I can help.” 


He quickly retraced his steps to- 
ward the meadow he had left so 
hurriedly but a few minutes be- 
fore. The gate soon loomed up be- 
fore him. 

The plane, now resting in the 
meadow, was plainly visible as 
he clambered through the board 
fence. As he neared the plane a 
tall figure emerged from the pi- 
lot’s cabin. 

“Geetings, lad!’ The man spoke 
in a gentle voice. “I’m certainly 
glad someone is here to show me 
the way out of this strange field 
I have landed in.” He chuckled 
softly. “Were your friends fright- 
ened? I saw them running down 
the road. But then I suppose a 
strange plane this size coming 
out of a twilight sky so suddenly, 
does arouse suspicion, especially 
in these troubled days.” 

“I was afraid too at first,” Dan- 
ny admitted truthfully, “but then 
I happened to remember what my 
mother read in the paper this 
morning. You are the pilot who 
was off his course, aren’t you?” 

“I am, lad,” the pilot answered. 

By now the co-pilot and the 
passengers were emerging from 
the plane, laughing and chatter- 
ing in relief. 

“Can you take me to the nearest 
phone?” the pilot asked. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” Danny an- 
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swered as they started across the 
field, now as dark as midnight. 

“Why did you land in the 
meadow?” Danny asked curiously 
as his companion held the flash- 
light so he could see to unfasten 
the gate. 

“I was entirely out of gas and it 
was attempt a landing or crash,” 
the pilot answered briskly. “I 
could not see, but I had to take a 
chance. Fortunately the field 
proved to be a good place to 
come down.” 

Danny and the pilot talked like 
a couple of old friends as they 
made their way down the road. 

A pinpoint of light appeared 
in the distance. 

“I believe some of your friends 
or family are coming to hunt for 
you,” the pilot remarked. 
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Growing Up 
By Beatrice Wadhams 


A grasshopper hopped on my 
thumb. 
A bumblebee blew by my 
head. 
A wee little turtle crawled 
over my toe, 
As fast, oh, as fast as a turtle 
can go. 
“You look like a GIANT!” 
he said. 


Of course Danny knew his 
mother would be anxious about 
him. For probably some of the 
others had gone to his home and 
told of the strange plane that had 
landed. Danny chuckled at the 
prospect of their surprise. 

Mother and Daddy met them 
first. And after Danny had ex- 
citedly introduced the pilot and 
told them the whole story, they 
graciously put their phone and 
their home at his disposal. He 
readily accepted their hospitality 
for himself and his passengers. 

Then some distance behind his 
parents Danny made out the shad- 
owy forms of Jim Tracy and Bob 
Howard. Their eyes were as big 
as saucers, and they did not have 
much to say on the way back 
home. 

That evening by way of the 
Gordon telephone, news was 
flashed to the nearest city of the 
landing of the lost plane in a 
meadow in a rural part of the 
country with all passengers safe. 


Next morning the Gordons’ 
humble yard was filled with men 
and women who had come from 
distant places by train, by air- 
plane, or in one of the motorcars 
that completely surrounded the 
place. These people were “the 
press,” Danny soon learned. 

There were newspaper men and 
photographers, and they de- 
manded not only stories of the 
whole affair, Danny’s version of 
it included, but photographs of 
Danny and the pilots and passen- 
gers standing beside the huge 
plane resting in the meadow. 

The next few days seemed like 
a dream to Danny. Pictures of him 
appeared in bewildering profusion 
in newspapers all over the coun- 
try, and even in the newsreels 
that were shortly shown in the 
little theater in Oakdale. 

A couple of days later Danny 
received a photograph of the pilot 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By Myrtle E. Sparks 


ANCY and Terry Truman 
waited breathlessly for their 
father to speak. By his broad 
smile and twinkling eyes they 
knew that he must have some good news for them. 
“Well, family,” he said at last, “we're going 
home!” 

Home! It was a magic word that thrilled them to 
their toes. Since they had left their old home in 
the barren, dust-ruined drought section, they had 
traveled farther and farther west, looking for a 
friendly green spot where they could build a new 
home. 

“Home! Oh, John, where?” cried Mrs. Truman, 
catching the little twins, Jimmy and Janet, in her 
arms and holding them tight. 

“It is an old deserted farm up in the foothills,” 
Mr. Truman explained. “There is a big house, a 
barn, and a few sheds, as well as a small fruit 
orchard and alfalfa fields. Everything is run-down of 
course, but if we all work together we can make a 
beautiful home, I am sure.”’ 

Terry and Nancy looked at one another with 
shining eyes. “Home!” Terry whispered. “We will 
help, won’t we, Nancy?” 

Nancy nodded, too happy to speak. 

“When are we going, John?” asked Mrs. Truman. 

“The minute everything is loaded on the truck,” 
Father promised. 

“The children and I can pack while you load!” 
Mother cried, her face looking really happy for the 
first time in months. 

Terry and Nancy sprang into action, eager to help. 
They folded the camp stools, stacked tin cups and 
plates in boxes, and got together the twins’ few toys. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Chapter One 


“I can hardly wait to see it!” 
exclaimed Nancy as she passed 
small articles to Terry, who hand- 
ed them up to Father on the truck. 
“I hope we'll have nice neighbors too,” she added, 
thinking with regret of the many friends they had 
left at home. 

In a very short while everything was loaded. 

“Just think,” Terry told Nancy as he took his 
place beside her, “this is the last time we'll have 
to crowd into the back end of the truck and ride 
with the furniture!” 

They had ridden all the way from their old home 
cramped into a small space, hemmed in on all sides 
by chairs and beds. It had been hard to be cheerful 
and not complain, but now as they settled down for 
the last lap of their journey, Terry grinned at his 
sister and whispered, “I’m glad we were good sports 
about riding here, aren’t you, Sis?” 

Nancy nodded vigorously. “I'd be willing to do it 
all over again for a really-truly home,” she replied 
happily. 

She raised glowing eyes to her brother’s face 
as the truck hummed along on the smooth highway. 
“Terry, I've never seen our new home, but I love it 
just the same,” she declared. 

“Be it ever so humble!” Terry grinned. 

“There’s no place like home!” Nancy took up 
the tune, and as the truck rumbled swiftly along they 
broke lustily into their favorite song. 

They were still singing as they left the highway 
and turned up a rough country road. 

“We're getting closer!” Terry paused to exclaim. 

Nancy’s blue eyes were dancing more and more 
excitedly as the truck bumped along. And when 
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at last it was brought to a stop, her wind-blown, 
curly head popped up and she scrambled down over 
the side of the stacked furniture. She leaped to the 
ground, and Terry joined her. 

Side by side, they gazed at their new home. A 
rambling, unpainted house set in a thick grove of 
pine trees reflected the afternoon sun from its dusty 
windows. Back of the house was a tipsy old barn and 
off to one side the orchard. Rank weeds and bushes 
grew in a wild tangle everywhere. Even the path to 
the house was overgrown. 

“Everything is so green!” Mrs. Truman was saying 
in an awed voice. “Green trees, green hills, and green 
grass everywhere.” 

Nancy raised expectant eyes to the gently sloping 
hill that rose above the barn. “Oh, Terry, look way 


“The door isn't locked!’ Terry called excitedly. 
Rusty hinges squeaked as he threw the door wide, 
and he and Nancy stepped over the worn threshold. 

Nancy paused and shivered. “It seems so strange,” 
she faltered. 

Terry laughed, and the sound of his voice echoed 
from room to room. “Any vacant house does. It 
smells dusty and musty too, but we'll soon fix that 
if the windows aren’t nailed down.” 

Mrs. Truman came‘in behind them. “Oh, what a 
lovely big living room!” she exclaimed joyfully. 
“And a fireplace! Isn’t it beautiful ?” 

Nancy’s fears were forgotten. She raced to the 
fireplace and ran her fingers over the smooth field 
stones. “How pretty they are!” she cried. “See the 
rose and blue lines running through them? Some- 


Nancy clasped her hands and stared up at the hill for a moment 


up there! Do you see the peak of a house and smoke 
curling from the chimney?” 
Terry stared at the roof, half hidden by over- 


hanging trees, and at the thin column of creamy — 


smoke rising slowly into the blue sky. 

“Neighbors! I hope they have children our age, 
Nancy.” 

Nancy clasped her hands and stared up at the hill 
for a moment. Then she sighed softly. “I hope so 
too. But right now we must help Mother and Father 
get settled. Tomorrow will be time enough to ex- 
plore our new home and meet our neighbors.” 

Father was rummaging around in the truck. “Ah!” 
he exclaimed. “I knew I had brought my scythe. 
Now I'll mow a path to the front porch and drive up 
a little closer so we can move right in.” 

But Nancy and Terry couldn’t wait. They scram- 
bled through the weeds to the house. 
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one must have loved this old fireplace very much.” 

“Nancy!” Terry called from another part of the 
house. ‘Here is your bedroom.” 

Nancy’s hurrying feet clattered loudly on the bare 
floor as she followed the direction of his voice. 

“It is small,” he was saying, “but just look at 
the big, sunny windows.” 

Nancy cried in delight as she looked about. Ris- 
ing dust made dancing rainbows in the broad shafts 
of sunlight pouring through the wide west windows. 
Outside the morning-glory vines hugged the window 
frames, and just beyond a big apple tree bowed 
under heavily loaded branches. 

Nancy clapped her hands softly. “I love it!” 

Mother spoke from the doorway. “Then it is 
your own. There are two more nice bedrooms. But 
it is late now. We can clean the living room and set 
the beds up there for tonight. Tomorrow we'll have 
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time to go over the whole house and place the furni- 
ture where it belongs.” 

“We'd better get busy,” Terry declared. “I won- 
der where we can find water.” 

“Your father said there is a pump on the kitchen 
porch. He is drawing water from the truck radiator to 
prime it,” Mother said. 

A moment later Mr. Truman came in with drip- 
ping buckets. “I'll get brooms and scrub brushes 
from the truck,” he said. 

Terry ran to open the windows that remained. 
Then he carried more water while Mother scrubbed 
the big living-room floor until the smooth boards 
shone white. Then she moved on to the kitchen 
and Father brought in the beds and set them up. 
The old house rang with the merry laughter and 
excited calls of little Jimmy and Janet. 

Nancy found fresh sheets and blankets in a chest 
and made up the beds neatly. My, it would be won- 
derful to sleep in a real bed once more! The folding 
canvas cots had been fun, but they were so hard! 

They all helped to move in the heavy kitchen 
range. It was the same range they had used in their 
old home, and it made the new home look familiar 
and permanent. Nancy, helping Mother unpack the 
dishes, laughed, “I’m as hungry as a bear!” 

Mother smiled. “I am too,” she confessed. “But 


it won't take long to get supper. I'll open some 


canned soup and crackers.” 

Terry came in with a box of wood and built a fire 
in the range. Father brought the kitchen table and 
Nancy covered it with a snowy cloth and set it while 
Mother fixed the soup. She filled glasses with cold, 
sparkling well water, and they were ready to eat. 

Mother sank back in her 
chair with a tired sigh. 
Nancy looked at her and 
smiled. Mother’s face 
looked tired, but it looked 
glad too. 

“That is the way I feel 
all over,” Nancy decided 
suddenly. “Tired but aw- 
fully glad.” 

“We've done enough 
for today,” Mother was 
saying. “The house smells 
sweet and fresh. We'll do 
the dishes and go right to 
bed. Then we'll all be 
ready for a big day to- 
morrow.” 

“There’s work to be 
done outside too,” Father 
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The children watched the two approaching figures 


observed. ‘The alfalfa needs cutting now. I'll have 
to buy horses and a cow and some farm machinery. 
If I plow right away, we can have a good late gar- 
den.” 

“I can help you,” Terry said earnestly. “And 
Nancy can help Mother. I think I saw some cherry 
trees out in the orchard. The fruit looked ripe from 
the back yard, and it will need to be canned soon.” 

“Of course I'll help!” Nancy cried. 

Mother smiled gratefully. “I don’t know what 
we'd ever do without you two. You're such a help!” 

“We want our home to be a success just as much 
as you do, Mother,” Terry explained. “And we 
want to have a part in making it a success!” 

It was barely dark when they went to bed that 
night. For a few minutes Nancy lay still, listening 
to the quiet, peaceful sounds stealing through the 
open windows. Pale moonbeams made a path across 
the big floor and across the beds set close together. 

“I feel so safe,” Nancy said softly. 

The next thing she knew the sun was shining, 
and a clatter of pots and pans from the kitchen 
made her spring out of bed and into her clothes. 
She ran, blinking her eyes against the bright sun, 
to pump fresh water and wash her face until it was 
rosy. 

Father was already in the yard mowing weeds, 
and Terry was stacking them neatly. 

“The first day in our new home!” Nancy called 
to them. 

And what a busy day it was! The house was full 
of the sound of scrubbing and of the twins’ voices 
shouting in glee. Nancy polished windows until her 
arm ached, but her heart sang as the friendly panes 
sparkled back at her. 

When her own room 
was cleaned and her bed 
moved into it, she took 
the sampler Grandmother 
Truman had stitched for 
her and hung it on her 
wall where she could see 
it the last thing before she 
went to sleep at night and 
the first thing when she 
awoke in the morning. 
Many times a day she 
liked to look at the simple 
words stitched in white on 
a background of deep-blue 
linen. The beautiful words 
never failed to fill her 
with joy from the tips of 
her toes to the ends of her 
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dancing curls. She straightened the 
sampler and stood back to read the 
words aloud: 

“God is my help in every need.” 

Late in the afternoon Terry and 
Father came in with a heaping 
bucketful of ripe, red cherries. 
They all sat around the kitchen 
table, sampling the sweet, deli- 
cious fruit. 

“There are three or four boxes 
of them on the trees,” Father said. 
“I think I'd better drive to town 
in the morning and get fruit jars 
and sugar so you can put them up 
for winter. I can’t do anything 
more here until I get a team any- 
way.” 

“We've done all we can in the 
house too,” Mother added. “Nan- 
cy, you and Terry should rest.” 

Nancy jumped up, her eyes 
shining. “I’m not tired,” she cried. 
“But if there is nothing to do, 
I know what we might do.” 

Terry looked at his sister's eager 
face expectantly. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice to explore 
our new farm?” she went on. “I 
haven't really seen anything ex- 
cept the house.” 

“That's a good idea,” Terry 
agreed enthusiastically. 

“There’s a small stream at the 
edge of our place,” Terry told 
Nancy as they walked down 
through the orchard. “‘It looks in- 
teresting. We might follow that 
and see where it leads.” 

“Oh, let's!” cried Nancy. “Isn’t 
it grand out here?” she added, 
swinging her arms gaily. “Every- 
thing is so fresh and green. Even 
the birds sound happier to me.” 

“Yes,” agreed Terry soberly. 
“Everything is beautiful. Friends 
are all we need now to make our 
new home perfect.” 

“We'll have them too,” Nancy 
declared. “I just know we shall!” 

Terry smiled at her eagerness. 
“I hope you’re right,” he replied 
gently. “Here's the creek.” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Geren had never been so happy as she was 
after her uncle Robert brought her the kinka- 
jou from South America. 

The Harmon family lived on the outskirts of town. 
Before the lively little animal came, Marian had 
no playmate in the block. But with the coming of 
“Kink,” as she started at once to call him, that was 
changed. She loved him on sight, more than she had 
ever loved a pet in her life. 

Kink was a golden-yellow ball of soft fur. Uncle 
Robert said he was somewhat like a raccoon, and 
could be trained to do almost anything. Marian 
thought he was very much like a monkey because 
of the way he used his forefeet—like hands—and 
wrapped his tail around things. Uncle Robert said 
that the kind of a tail Kink had was called “pre- 
hensile.”” Marian saw that he used it as a monkey 
used his tail, swinging by it from anything handy. | 

Marian spent her days teaching him tricks, and 
what fun it was! 

“Now, Kink,” she said to him as she stood in 
front of the dresser, “hug my neck.” 

He sat on her shoulder and she took his two front 
legs and placed them around her neck, then removed 
them. She had been doing this for several weeks. 
Sometimes Kink would do as she told him and some- 
times he would not. 

On this particular morning when Marian said, 
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“Now, you try it, Kink,” he glanced in the mirror, 
held up one hand, for all the world as if he were 
waving to the fellow in the glass, then gently put 
his arms around Marian’s neck and laid his cheek 
against hers. 

“Oh, Kink, you darling!” said Marian, running 
with him to show her mother. 

“Look, Mumsy, quick! I taught him to put his 
arms around my neck, but it was his own idea to 
put his cheek against mine. Isn’t he a darling?” 

“He is, indeed,” said Mrs. Harmon, patting him 
on the head. “He is very affectionate and beautiful.” 

“Now watch him hang by his tail,” said Marian, 
putting Kink out on her arm. Quick as a wink, he 
wrapped his long tail around her wrist, monkeylike, 
and swung down. 

Marian never grew tired of teaching him new 
tricks and he tagged after her like a puppy. Strangely 
enough, he would not do stunts for Mother or 
Daddy, but seemed to know that Marian was his 
mistress. 

“Now, because you have learned your lesson 
well,” said Marian, “you shall have a cooky—if you 
will beg for it.” | 

She held out the tempting bite. Kink sat up and | 
held out both hands. 

Like most children, and grownups too, little Kink 
liked to eat. There was one thing he did when eating 
that was not very gentlemanly. He smacked his lips, 
rolling the food around in his mouth. He seemed 
to enjoy every bite. Marian always had to laugh at 
the little popping noises 
he made with his lips. 
“Pig!” she would say, and 
gently pull one of his 
small, round ears. 

“It isn’t polite to make 
that noise,” she would tell 
him. But Kink only twin- 
kled his big brown eyes at 
her and went on eating 
to suit himself. 

One day in June, Mar- 
ian came running to her 
mother. 

Mumsy,”’ she 
cried, “somebody is mov- 
ing furniture in next door! 
At last we are going to 
have some new neigh- 
bors.” 

“Yes, I saw them,” re- 
plied her mother. ‘They 
have a little girl too, about 
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your age. You have been wanting a chum in this 
block for a long time. Now you will have someone 
to play with.” 

“But that was before I got Kink,” said Marian. 
“He’s such a grand playfellow, I don’t need a chum 
now.” 

“But perhaps the little girl moving in needs 
one,” said Mother. 

“I never thought of that,” said Marian, shaking 
her red curls. 

That afternoon as Marian sat on the front steps 
listening to the birds singing in the big oak tree, she 
saw a car drive up next door. A man, a woman, and 
a little girl got out and went in. 

Kink was busy picking up small gravel and put- 
ting it on the porch. 

Soon the little girl came out and looked over 
at Marian. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” Marian replied courteously. 

“What a tiny little monkey, and what a long tail 
he has!” said the new neighbor. 

“He isn’t a monkey; he’s a kinkajou. I call him 
‘Kink’ for short. When he is grown he will be al- 
most a foot long,” explained Marian. 

“What is a kink—what you said?” the new girl 
asked. 

“Kinkajou. Some people call him a honey bear. 
My uncle Robert brought him to me from the big 
forests of South America. He’s the most adorable 
pet in the world. Want to see him do some tricks?” 


“See, Marian, he loves me too!” 


“Oh, I'd like to,” said the little girl, shyly coming 
over to Marian’s porch. 

“My name’s Lota Miller. What's yours?” she 
asked. 

“Marian Harmon. I’m glad to know you,” Marian 
smiled invitingly. 

“Now, Kink,” said Marian, opening Kink’s hand 
and throwing out some small pebbles, ‘show Lota 
how you love me. Come on, and let that gravel 
alone.” 

She picked him up and set him on her shoulder. 
Kink went through his little stunt of placing his arms 
around her neck and rubbing his cheek against hers. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Lota excitedly. “I never saw any- 
thing like it! He’s wonderful! See if he will love 
me.” 

“Oh, no, he wouldn’t,” frowned Marian. “He 
won't lave even Mother or Daddy; just me.” 

Then she had Kink hang from his tail around her 
wrist. 

“I wish I had a pet like him,” sighed Lota. “I 
had to leave Scamp, my dog, in California. Daddy 
said we couldn’t bring him way out here to Mis- 
souri. 

“That's too bad,” said Marian sympathetically. “I 
am sorry.” 

Marian thought her new friend looked as if she 
wanted to cry. Just then Lota’s mother called her, 
and she ran home. 

Marian was busy training Kink the next few days, 
but she and Lota played together several times. 

After a couple of weeks, Marian overheard 
Mrs. Miller tell her mother that Lota had lost 
her appetite and that she did not know what to 
do about it. 

Marian could not get it off her mind. Good- 
ness, everyone has to eat, she thought. “We 
must give the old engine fuel,’ Daddy had 
often said when they were eating a meal. She 
enjoyed eating, and she thought of how Kink 
liked to eat. Then she had an idea. 

Putting Kink on her shoulder and getting 
a small bowl of cherries from her mother, she 
ran over to see Lota. That was the first time 
she had taken her pet with her, and Lota was 
extremely pleased. 

“Just watch him eat, Lota,” said Marian, 
handing Kink a cherry. 

He sat up, took the cherry and rolled it 
around in his mouth and smacked his lips as 
though it were the best thing in the world. He 
ate a whole handful of cherries and reached 
for more. 

“No, no, Kink! I brought these for Lota.” 
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Marian handed the luscious cher- 
ries to her friend. 

“My, they do taste good!” said 
Lota, starting to eat them. 
“Watching Kink eat made me 
hungry.” 

That was what Marian had ex- 
pected, and she was glad. Per- 
haps she could help Lota regain 
her appetite by letting her watch 

ink eat. 

“Here, Kink,” said Lota, hold- 
ing out a cherry. “Let’s 
see if he will take it from 
me.” 

Kink looked her over 
carefully and jumped to 
her knee. Then he took 
the cherry in his hand and 
popped it into his mouth. 

“Isn’t he sweet?” said 


Lota, patting his soft 
golden fur. 
“He likes fruit and 


sweets,” said Marian, tak- 
ing him in her arms and 
starting to leave. “You can 
watch him eat every day,” 
she said as she went out. 

In a short time Mrs. 
Miller told Marian that 
Lota’s appetite was much better, 
and that she believed it was due 
to Marian’s thoughtfulness in 
bringing Kink over and feeding 
him at their home. 

“He eats as though he enjoys 
every bite,” smiled Mrs. Miller. 
“It would make anyone hungry to 
watch him.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Marian. 
“If I could just break him of 
smacking his lips!” 

“Oh, that is what makes him 
so funny,” laughed Mrs. Miller. 

Marian was glad that she had 
been able to help Lota, but one 
day something happened that 
displeased her. She was over at 
Lota’s and they were feeding 
Kink some chocolate cake. He 
was sitting on Marian’s knee eat- 
ing daintily, when suddenly he 
jumped over on Lota’s shoulder, 
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put his arms around her neck, and 
laid his cheek against hers. 

“Oh, you darling Kink!” Lota 
said, patting him on the head. 
“See, Marian, he loves me too!” 

“Come back here, Kink!” said 
Marian in a scolding voice. He 
had never acted that way before 
with anyone else. She was his mis- 
tress. 

But little Kink did not listen 
to Marian. He continued to scam- 
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“Kink, you are not to do that again!” 


per over Lota’s shoulders, stop- 
ping to put his arms around her 
neck. 

“Kink!” Marian said loudly. 
She snatched him from Lota and 
ran home with him. 

When she reached her room, 
she felt like spanking Kink. In- 
stead she put him down on the 
dresser and talked to him. 

“Kink, you are not to do that 
again! Do you hear?” She shook 
her finger at him. “You belong to 
me. I want you to be polite to 
everyone, but you must not love 
anybody but me.” 

She was not sure why he must 
not love anyone else, except that 
it made her unhappy. “Do you 
hear me, Kink?” she repeated. 

But little Kink was not listen- 
ing. He was looking at the other 
Kink in the mirror. Suddenly, he 


picked up a comb on the dresser 
and held it up to Marian. 

She laughed. “Why, Kink, do 
you think my hair needs comb- 
ing?” 

She forgot about his actions 
with Lota until the next after- 
noon at the time she had been tak- 
ing him over to her friend’s house. 
On the way over she lectured him 
again, but if he understood he 
gave no sign of it. 

This time Mrs. Harmon 
had a sweet apple for him. 
My, how he smacked his 
lips over it! When he had 
finished, he again ran over 
to Lota and played with 
her as he had done the 
day before. 

Marian scolded him and 
reached for him, but he 
dodged and ran into an- 
other room. 

“You bad Kink!” she 
said, running after him. 
“Tll take you home and 
never bring you back!” 

“Oh!” cried Lota. 
“Why? Won't you please 
bring him back? I love 
him so much!” Marian thought 
she saw tears in Lota’s eyes. 

“No!” said Marian. She caught 
him and went out the back way, 
slamming the door. 

When she got to her room she 
began to wonder why she did not 
want little Kink to love her friend 
too. She thought about it all eve- 
ning. It made her feel bad. 

At suppertime when Daddy 
said, “Come on, Marian, we have 
to put fuel in the old engine,” she 
could not smile at all. Just sup- 
pose she had had to move away 
and leave Kink behind, as Lota 
had had to leave Scamp. Oh! She 
could not eat either. 

That night her sleep was dis- 
turbed. She dreamed that little 
Kink looked at her with big, sad 
eyes, and would not love her at 
all. (Continued on page 15) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


VW HAT do you see on the stamp 

that illustrates this page? A 
mulberry leaf, a silkworm, a cocoon? 
Yes, you are right. But look closer. 
There are other things too: a gentle 
Chinese lady tending little caterpillars 
in her garden; little yellow men fur- 
tively crossing the China Sea with the 
secret of silk; a princess riding in her 
carriage with her jewels beside her and 
a far more precious burden hidden 
in her headdress; two monks toiling 
across the deserts and mountains of 
Asia clutching a small bamboo stick 
in their hands; and finally a pilot 
floating to safety as his silken para- 
chute blossoms out above him and his 
blazing plane crashes to earth. 

You can’t see all these things? Oh, 
come! Look closer! Here, I'll help 
you see them. 

The gentle Chinese lady is, accord- 
ing to legend, the empress known as 
the Lady of Si-ling, who lived twenty- 
six hundred years before Christ was 
born and who encouraged the grow- 
ing and weaving of silk in China. 

Silk is actually made by many kinds 
of caterpillars. You have seen the 
oval, fuzzy cocoons they weave for 
themselves before they go-to sleep to 
emerge as. butterflies. The caterpillar 
makes this cocoon himself. The ma- 
terial of the silken thread is made with 
his own body, and he weaves the co- 
coon around himself. 

But while nearly all caterpillars spin 
cocoons, only the mulberry silk moth 
of China and his close relatives make 
the type of silk that can be used by 
human beings for making cloth. This 
queer moth will eat only mulberry 
leaves when he is in the caterpillar 
stage, so he can live only where the 
mulberry tree grows. The Lady of Si- 
ling learned this; she also learned 
how to soak the cocoons in water, how 
to wind and spin the thread, and 
finally how to weave it into cloth. 

Her discovery became the secret of 
her people. For more than two thou- 
sand years they kept their secret well. 
Then it is said some Japanese mer- 
chants managed to carry the mulber 
moth and the secret of weaving back 
to Japan with them. 
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But even then silk making remained 
the secret of the two countries until, 
so the legend goes, a Chinese prin- 
cess going to India to live carried 
the eggs of the caterpillar and the 
seeds of the mulberry tree concealed in 
her headdress. 

Silk was unknown in Europe ex- 
cept as a small Le of cloth was 
occasionally carried all the way from 
the Orient by some traveler or trader. 
In the year 550 two Persian monks 
who had lived in China and had 
learned much about the art of growing 
silkworms and weaving silk cloth, re- 
turned to the court of the Roman 
emperor Justinian and told him the 
story of how this beautiful smooth 
cloth was made, The emperor wanted 
his people to make this wonderful 
cloth too; so he persuaded the two 
monks to make the long journey back 
to China, a journey that took years in 
those times, in order to bring home 
some of the worms and mulberry 
seeds. 

The Chinese were still guarding 
their secret of silk, so the monks’ task 
was not an easy one. No stranger was 
allowed to leave China with any- 
thing but the finished cloth. The 
monks finally devised the plan of 
carrying both the eggs and the seeds 
in a harmless-looking hollow bamboo 
tube. The Chinese did not suspect 
them, and they were able to leave 
China with the priceless secret. It was 
found that both the silkworms and 
the mulberry tree did well along the 
shores of the warm Mediterranean Sea. 
At Constantinople in Turkey and 
throughout Palestine and the Holy 
Land men began to raise the mulberry 
and feed it to silkworms; and women 
began to weave the silken strands into 
rich and beautiful and useful cloth. 

This is the reason that the silk- 
worm is pictured on the stamp that 
comes from Lebanon, one of the 
Mediterranean lands where silk was 


first raised and where it is still raised 
today. 

After Justinian’s time silk gradually 
spread to all the warm sections of 
Southern Europe—Spain, France, Italy. 
The growing of silkworms has been 
tried in many parts of North and Cen- 
tral America, but has not been success- 
ful. Today, with the wartime shortage, 
we do not see as much silk as usual, 
but we know it is busily engaged in 
saving the lives of pilots and other 
airmen, besides doing many other 
useful jobs. 


Kinkajou 
(Continued from page 14) 


She could hardly wait until 
breakfast was over the next morn- 
ing. As soon as she could get away 
she took Kink in her arms and 
ran over to Lota’s. 

“You're over early,” smiled 
Lota, who was drying the dishes 
for her mother. 

“Yes,” Marian smiled back. 
“You love Kink, and I want him 
to love you too.” 

“Of course, he will never love 
me as much as he does you,” said 
Lota, carefully hanging the dish 
towel on a rack, “but I’m so glad 
you and Kink like me.” 

Kink was certainly full of tricks 
that day. He raced from one to 
the other, putting his arms around 
each for a moment. Then he 
wrapped his long tail around 
Marian’s wrist and swung down. 
There was a pencil on the floor 
just below him. Quickly, he picked 
it up and handed it to Lota. As 
she reached for it, he swung once 
around her wrist, binding the two 
girls together. 

Marian and Lota laughed and 
laughed. “Look, Lota,” cried Mar- 
ian. “Kink has fastened us to- 
gether!” 

“That means he wants us to be 
friends always,” said Lota. 

“And we will too,” said Mar- 
ian happily. 
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Jesus Love for All 


“What do you want of 
me?” Peter asked 


AST month we read how the early Christian 
church started. In the first few years of its 
existence Jesus’ followers believed that His 
love and teaching were principally for the Jew- 
ish people. All of Jesus’ followers and disci- 
ples at that time were Jews, and all people who 
were not Jews were called Gentiles or foreign- 
ers. 

Most of the Gentiles worshiped idols and 
false gods. When a few of them heard the 
story of Jesus and accepted His teaching that 
God is the Father of all, they were denied mem- 
bership in the early church. Jesus’ disciples 
were very strict in this matter. 

While all the members of the early church 
were Jews, we must not imagine that all Jews 
believed in Jesus or were friendly to the Chris- 
tians. Some of the Jews had been the greatest 
enemies that Jesus had had, and were now the 
worst enemies that Jesus’ followers had. 
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By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


Peter was a natural leader and very soon he 
took over the control of the new church, going 
from place to place wherever a few believers 
were gathered together. He was determined to 
keep Jesus’ teaching for the Jews. 

While Peter was visiting a small group of 
Christians in the little city of Joppa, by the sea, 
he stayed in the humble home belonging to 
Simon, a tanner. One day as Peter rested in 
Simon’s home, he climbed the narrow stairs to 
the flat roof where he could be alone and pray. 
Peter was tired. He had worked hard among 
the little band of followers. The noonday sun 
shone down warm, and the blue waters of the 
sea glistened in the distance. Peter fell asleep; 
and while he slept the Lord appeared to him in 
a dream. When he awoke the memory of the 
dream stayed with him. 

Before Peter descended from the roof a 


Paul accepted that 
charge as his sacred 
trust 
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soldier and two men from Antioch, a city some 
miles distant, came and asked Simon concerning 
him. 

Peter, hearing the men’s questions, came down the 
stairs and said: “I am he whom you seek. Where 
are you from and what do you want of me?” 

They said to him: “Cornelius, the centurion, who 
is a just man, one who respects God and is of good 
character, asked us to bring you to his house.” 


Cornelius was a Gentile, and at that time the Jew- 
ish law forbade the Jews to eat in the company of a 
Gentile or to enter the house of a Gentile. Peter 
knew now why God had come to him in his dream. 
In the dream God had showed him what to do in 
regard to the Gentiles. Peter realized now that God 
did not love one person or one group more than 
another but that all nations and all people who 
recognized the one true God were acceptable to 
Him. 

The three men stayed at Simon’s house that night. 
The next day Peter and a few of his Christian fol- 
lowers accompanied the men to Cornelius’s home in 
Antioch. Cornelius and a few of 


Peter knew what God wanted him to do. “Go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to all people,” 
Jesus had told His disciples. Peter continued to 
preach the word of God to all who would listen. The 
idea of brotherly love grew out of Peter’s bold act, 
and has continued to increase in the world. 


There was another man who had a great deal to 
do with the spread of Jesus’ doctrine among the 
Gentiles. His name was Paul, and like Peter, he 
too was a Jew. But Peter had walked with Jesus and 
had lived month after month with Him. His knowl- 
edge of Jesus came from personal contact. Paul 
never saw Jesus. But Jesus had said, “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.”” And 
Paul believed in Jesus. 

Paul had been foremost among the Jews who 
had persecuted the early Christians. But in a vision 
Paul saw and heard the voice of Jesus, and never 
again did he persecute Jesus’ followers. In that 
vision Jesus made it known to Paul that he was 
the one chosen to carry the doctrine of love, the re- 
ligion of Jesus, to the Gentiles, to kings and foreign 


his friends and relatives waited to 
hear Peter tell about the new doc- 


nations, and even to the Jews who 
were unbelieving, and unfriendly. 


trine. 

Peter told of the life and char- 
acter of Jesus as he had known 
Him when they walked together 
on the earth. He told of Jesus’ 
great love for all people. He told 
how Jesus had healed the sick, 
made the lame walk, and the 
blind see. Peter told Cornelius that 
Jesus had died on the cross, had 
been buried in the tomb, and on 
the third day had risen from the 
dead. When Peter had told Cor- 
nelius and his friends and rela- 
tives these things, they all be- 
lieved in Jesus. Their faces shone 
with a new understanding. Peter 
baptized them and gave them 
membership in the new church. 
They were among the first of the 
Gentiles to be accepted into the 
brotherhood. 

The church members back at 
Joppa and Jerusalem thought that 
Peter had done a dreadful thing in 
associating with the Gentiles. 
They blamed him severely for hav- 
ing baptized them and given them 
membership in the church. But 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 

readers say when they need more 

health, understanding, or supply. 

They also declare it for others 

whom they wish to help. 

God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Paul accepted that charge as a 
sacred trust and made the preach- 
ing of Jesus’ gospel his life’s 
work. 

These two men, Peter and Paul, - 
preaching in different places, were 
responsible for the message of 
Jesus first being given to the Gen- 
tiles. What was it that these two 
men taught the people? They car- 
tied no books. They repeated no 
laws nor rituals. They talked sim- 
ply and earnestly about the life 
and character of Jesus. 

At that time men in the 
churches and synagogues followed 
strict laws and repeated long and 
often meaningless rituals. They 
thought God was a cold, hard 
ruler, meting out punishment as a 
stern judge might do. 

Peter and Paul told the people 
that the true God is a kind and 
loving Father, as Jesus had taught, 
and that He is the Father of all 
people, not just of a chosen few. 
They taught that all the earth 
belongs to God, and that all peo- 
ple are the children of God. They 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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I know a wee brownie that lives in a tree, 
And he’s just as cozy and snug as can be. 


He dug out a hollow and made a wee door, 
And then with soft mosses he covered his floo 
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The merry cherry fairy is a rover, round and red. 
He wakes each merry cherry from its cozy blossom bed; 
He paints it green, then golden, then ruddy as a rose. 
He’s a cheery cherry fairy with a round and ruby nose. 
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r, He uses low mushrooms for chairs and for stools 


- floogl And does all his washing in crystal-clear pools. 
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When every merry cherry is as glowing as can be 
The cheery merry fairy shakes the merry cherry tree; ) 
He gathers all the cherries as temptingly they lie 


And bakes them all together in a cheery cherry pie! Pp { , 
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EGS stood with Coralee and Chink near the 
Roost and watched the Harrison car carry the 
other Spartans away. 

“I wish,” he said, half in earnest, half in fun, 
“that I could lie down in the shade and count birdies 
instead of picking and peddling strawberries to buy a 
harness for a lazy old burro! Just thinking about it 
makes me want to pant!” 

“We'll all pant if we don’t get Surprise his new 
harness,” said Coralee. “We'll have to do all the 
work he does if we don’t.” 

“If we'd all saved our old berry crates last year 
we wouldn’t have to buy new ones, Chink argued. 
“We'd have the money they'll cost, and David could 
be here helping to pick berries instead of chasing all 
over town hunting the crates.” 

“If, if, if!” Kegs exclaimed with sudden energy. 
“We ought to be glad Red and Andy and Bob 
saved their crates, and that Mr. Harrison offered to 
drop them off at their homes on his way to town 
so they could get them right away. Let’s hurry and 
begin picking, or they'll get back before we’ve done 
anything.” 

The three of them gathered up the boxes they had 
and went to the strawberry bed. The berries were so 
thick and ripe that they twinkled redly out of the 


green leaves. As Kegs closed the gate behind them, 


he looked up the road that ran on the other side of 
the patch. 

“There’s Louise,” he said, squinting a little against 
the bright June sunshine. “She’s riding her father’s 
big black saddle horse.” 

“He’s a beauty!” said Chink. “But she’s having 
trouble with him.” 

Coralee had already begun to pick, but she too 
looked up the road. 

“He just wants to eat the clover along the road,” 
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The Black Horse 


Comes Calling 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


she said, ‘‘and Louise doesn’t want him to. I'll race 
you to see who gets the most berries.” 

“If we race, there won’t be any for Red and Andy 
and David to pick,” Chink objected. 

“What's the difference?” asked Coralee. “The 
sooner we pick them, the sooner we can sell them 
and buy Surprise his harness.” 

“I’m lazy,” Chink admitted as he dropped down 
in a corner of the fence under a spreading oak tree. 

Kegs looked longingly at Chink. He too wanted 
to loaf in the shade on the soft green grass, with the 
breeze blowing coolingly over him. He put all but 
one box down beside Chink and looked again toward 
Louise and the black horse. If Louise came to call, 
they would have to visit with her, for she was new in 
the neighborhood and they must make her feel wel- 
come. 

Louise seemed to be looking at Kegs. He lifted 
a hand and waved. The motion changed to a beck- 
oning. 

Louise began to pull on the horse’s bridle and 
kick her heels against his sides. Then she flapped 
the rein vigorously. The horse threw up his head in 
protest. Louise slapped the rein harder, and he broke 
into a run. 

“Whoa!” cried Louise. But the horse did not stop. 
He ran faster. 

“Look!” Kegs cried. “Look what he’s doing!” 

The horse, heedless of Louise’s commands, charged 
up the bank. Louise sawed at the rein, and he 
wheeled, coming straight toward the strawberry 
patch. 

“He’s going to jump in here!” Coralee cried. “He 
thinks she wants him to!” 

The horse did jump. Louise fell from the saddle 
on the far side of the fence, and the three Spar- 
tans scurried out of the patch as fast as they could. 
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“Are you hurt?” Coralee called anxiously. 

Louise struggled to her feet. “No,” she stam- 
mered. “I’m just scared!” 

Chink shouted: “That horse is trampling our 
berries! We've got to get him out!” 

Kegs, Coralee, and Chink looked at Louise. She 
was wiping tears from her eyes. 

“I’m not going after him,” she declared. “I’m 
afraid of him.” 

“Why?” asked Chink, suddenly cautious. “Is he 
mean?” 

Louise’s eyes snapped. ‘He certainly is! Dumping 
me like that!” 

Chink picked up a stick. He said thoughtfully, 
“I guess your father wouldn’t have let you ride him 
if he’s really mean.” 

“My father didn’t let me,” said Louise. “I did it 
because I thought it would be fun.” 


“Well,” said Chink, “whether he’s mean or not, 
if we don’t get him out, we can say good-by to our 
strawberries. He’s beginning to eat the plants now.” 

Coralee begged: “Get him out, Chink, please, 
before it is too late! He is ruining everything!” 

Kegs opened the gate and 
Chink went in, but he could not 
hurry. His feet seemed to be 
stuck in gumbo; while the 
horse was rolling his eyes till could 
only the whites showed. With 
a snort and a jerk of his head, 
he began to blow through his 
velvety nostrils till they grew 
large and quivery. 

“Maybe you'd bet- 
ter let him alone,” 
Coralee -said in a 
small, frightened 
voice. “Maybe we'd 
better go to the 
house and telephone 
Louise’s mother to 
send a man after 
him.” 

“By that time,” 
Kegs said, “our ber- 
ties will be jam. Give 
me the stick, Chink. 
I'll get him.” 

Chink handed over 
the stick. It was plain 
that he was afraid, 
though he did not 
want to admit it. 

“Watch out!” he 


The three Spartans 
scurried out of the 
patch as fast as they 


cried to Kegs, trying to delay him. “He looks as 
though he’d like to crop the hair off our heads!” 

“That's your imagination,’ Kegs answered. “I 
didn’t raise strawberries for horses to eat.” He 
stepped inside the fence. 

“If he starts after you,” Chink said, ‘‘you’d better 
roll under the fence. We can’t leave this gate open 
or he might crash out and do most anything!” 

“Don’t talk that way!” said Kegs. “You'll make 
me fumble this!” 

The horse lifted his head again and stared at 
Kegs. 

“Oh, do be careful!’ Louise wailed. “Sometimes 
horses run at people. I saw a picture once——” 

“Be quiet!” Kegs protested. ‘““Why don’t you all 
button your lips and turn your backs?” 

He went slowly forward. The horse nibbled an- 
other strawberry plant and switched his tail at a 
buzzing horsefly. Kegs reached a hand toward him. 
He almost touched the bridle, but again the horse 
snorted and violently shook his head. 

Kegs jumped back. Chink groaned. Louise 
shrieked. Coralee hid her face with her arm. 
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When the horse lifted his right 
forefoot and stamped the ground, 
Kegs dropped his stick and ran. 
He ran as fast as he could toward 
the fence, but the horse did not 
follow him. The horse switched 
his tail again at the fly and put 
his head down to pull another 
plant. 

“Hey!” someone called behind 
them. “What's going on?” 

No one answered. They knew 
it was Red, and that he had put 
down the strawberry crate he had 
gone home to get and was coming 
toward them at a run. Kegs was 
busy getting out of the strawberry 
patch, and the others were busy 
watching him drop to his stom- 
ach and roll under the fence. 

“Red!” Kegs panted as he came 
to his feet outside the patch. 
“That horse dumped Louise. And 
now he’s ruining our berries. 
What shall we do?” 

“Get him out of course,” Red 
answered. 

“He’s mean!” chorused Kegs 
and Coralee and Louise and 
Chink. 

Red looked from one face to 
another questioningly. 

“He acts as if he’s going to 
stamp you!” Kegs explained. 

“And he looks as if he wants 
to eat you!” said Chink. 

“I guess you're afraid,” Red 
said calmly. “Animals know when 
you're quivery inside, and it makes 
them quivery too—or snappish 
and mean. They figure if you're 
afraid, there must be something 
to be afraid of.” 

“Don’t go in there,” pleaded 
Coralee. “You'll be quivery too, 
when he treats you as mean as he 
did Chink and Kegs.” 

“The Spartans need those ber- 
ries,” said Red firmly. “I'll try 
to catch him first. If I can’t, I'll 
drive him out. He can’t do much 
damage out here.” 

He swung the gate open. Kegs 
and Coralee pressed close to the 
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fence on one side of it. Louise and 
Chink stood on the other side. If 
the horse bolted through, they 
would be out of his way. 

Red went in on unhurried feet. 
The horse rolled his eyes, just as 
he had done at Chink and Kegs, 
but Red kept on. 

“Stop eating our strawberries,” 
he said in a friendly voice. ‘Don’t 
you know they’re not horse food ?” 

The horse pulled up another 
plant and munched it. Red stopped 
beside him and reached for his 
bit. 

“Come on, old boy,” he whee- 
dled. “Come out of here!” 

The horse did not move. Red 
pulled, strong and steady. He 
gave the horse a light thump on 
the shoulder, and the big black 
fellow started forward, trampling 
more plants till at last he found 
the clear path between the rows. 


Red walked confidently beside 
him, holding the bridle close to 
the bit, never hurrying, never flag- 

ing. 

“Shut the gate, Kegs,” he said 
as he and the horse passed 
through. 

He dropped the bridle reins 
over the nearest post and turned 
to the group by the gate. 

“I don’t see how you did it, 
Red!” Coralee said wonderingly. 

Red laughed. “It was easy. 
Somewhere I read that until a fel- 
low can control himself he can’t 
control anything else. And after 
all, horses and dogs are man’s best 
friends. I wish Andy and Bob 
were here with their crates. | 
didn’t save as many as I thought 
I did.” 

“You didn’t?” Kegs echoed in 
dismay. “If we have to buy more, 
we won't ever get enough money 


- to buy Surprise his harness!” 


“Do you mean strawberry 
crates?” asked Louise eagerly. “If 
you do, we have several that fa- 
ther’s going to give away. If one 
of you will ride home with me, 
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you’re welcome to all you want.” 
: Kegs and Chink looked doubt- 
ul. 

“I don’t like to ride big horses,” 
said Chink. “I'd rather walk.” 

“I don’t either,” Kegs agreed 
with a shamefaced grin. “I’ve still 
got so much quiver in me that the 
horse might feel it and begin to 
quiver too. Then I'd fall off. And 
wouldn’t that be a help to our 
berry crop and Surprise’s new har- 
ness!” 

Red took the bridle from the 
post. 

“Come on, Louise,” he said. 
“Let’s get close to that bank, so 
we can mount easier. And Coralee, 
why don’t you go to the house and 
telephone David at his father’s 
office. We won't need the new 
crates now, and if we can stop 
him we'll have that much more 
money to spend on the harness.” 

Coralee started for the house 
while Kegs and Chink watched 
Red lead the horse to the bank. 
Red climbed into the saddle. Lou- 
ise slid on behind him. With a 
cluck and a touch of his heels, Red 
started the horse down the road 
toward Louise’s home, cantering 


along as smoothly as anyone could 
wish. 

“TI don’t feel quivery now,” said 
Kegs. “I feel like ten cents! Leav- 
ing everything for Red to do! 
Let’s hurry, Chink, and make our- 
selves pick these strawberries. 
What you and I need is more con- 


trol!” 
Shadow inthe Sky 


(Continued from page 7) 


with the words “To my young 
friend, from Joseph Blackwell,” 
written on it. Mother said that the 
picture was something he would 
cherish all his life. 

Well, that next week the sur- 
prise party was held on schedule 
at the Jackson home, but Danny 
held the spotlight. The gang 
unanimously elected him their 
leader for the coming year. 

“He may be small, but oh, my!” 
they laughed, and everybody in the 
whole community agreed with 
them. 

Best of all, to Danny's unspeak- 
able delight, they never again 
called him “Shrimp” or “Baby”! 


Jesus’ Love Is 


for All 


(Continued from page 17) 


assured their listeners that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, and 
that He came to earth to teach 
men the right way to live. 

Jesus taught that all men are 
brothers and should live together 
in harmony and peace. The strong 
should help the weak. Those who 
have food should share it with 
those who are hungry, and he who 
has two coats should give one to 
him who has none. Love is the 
foundation of the doctrine of 
Jesus. 

By His own life Jesus furnished 
the perfect example of good and 
true living. He blessed little chil- 
dren. He said we could ask what- 
ever we wished of the heavenly 
Father and receive the right an- 
swer to our prayer. Jesus told us to 
call upon God as we would a de- ° 
voted parent and pray, saying, 
“Our Father, who art in heaven.” 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 


Tiny and Tim 
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The Spring Morning 


By Barbara Leach (12 years) 
Kent, England 


Dawn crept slowly over the hill 
In rosy beams of light. 
Somewhere a cock crowed. All the 
world 
Bade farewell to the night. 


Drowsy plowboys rubbed their eyes 
And stumbled out of bed. 

Near by a cow lowed. — 
The larks flew overhead. 


The sun’s bright rays stole shyly out; 
The gray skies turned to blue. 

Gaily the sun laughed, peal on peal, 
And all the world laughed too! 


An Early Ride 


By Jo Ann Belle Simpson (12 years) 
West Liberty, Ohio 


Fastening the strap and adjusting the 
ring ; 

Up on my horse I lightly spring, 

I gather the reins into my hand, 

And I’m off for a ride in a whirl of 


sand. 


The wind has small fingers that tangle 
my hair 

And snatch at my ribbon and shirt 
without care! 

Oh, I like to ride when the red sun 
is peeping 

Up over the hills on a world that is 
sleeping. 


In the cool gray of the early morn, 
When the crows are hastening to fields 


of corn, 

I will ride, ride, ride up hill and 
down dale; 

I am free as the wind as o’er green 
fields I sail! 
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The Squirrel 


By Mary Helen Welden (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I know a squirrel 
That lives in a tree; 
He builds his nest high 
And chatters to me. 
He comes down the tree 
And scampers about— 
He’s looking for nuts, 
I have no doubt. 


My Dolly 


By Jacqueline Shook (7 years) 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


I have a new dolly all dressed in pink; 

Her name is Louise, and she’s sweet, I 
think. 

Santa Claus brought her Christmas 
morn 

All wrapped in a blanket, snug and 
warm. 

I bathe and feed her every day 

And hope with me she likes to stay. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not 
send us anything but your own original 
compositions. Have one of your parents 
or your teacher write us a little note 
stating that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for pub- 
lication as many of the best ones as 
there is room for. Seasonal material 
should be in our hands three months 
in advance of the month for which it 
is intended. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. To each child whose 
composition is published a guild mem- 
bership card is sent and also a com- 
plimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 
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The Raft 


By Robert Lawrence (9 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


I'd like to go out on a raft 

To see a big fish take his bath. 

I'd see the boats upon the sea, 
Where everyone would like to be; 
I'd see the sun come overhead, 

Then settle down and go to bed. 
When it was time for me to go 

My journey home would be quite slow. 


The Moon 


By Julian Armstrong (10 
Toronto, Ont., Cana 


Sometimes the moon’s big, 
Sometimes she’s small; 
Sometimes she’s short, 
Sometimes she’s tall; 
Sometimes she is nothing at all! 


The Good Fairy 


By Carol Ann Barko (9 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I dreamed that I was a fairy 
With lovely flowing hair; 
And in my spacious castle 
I had a winding stair. 
At the end of the stair 
Was an enchanted room, 
Where I kept the earth 
From harm and gloom. 


My Little Bunny 


By Carolyn Bell 
Rockland, 


I have a little bunny; 
His eyes are pink and gray; 
But when I go to touch him 
He always runs away. 


(8 years) 
Pa. 
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The Old-Fashioned Doll 


_ By Betty Docia Schultz (10 years) 
Garland, Tex. 


The old-fashioned doll, the one named 
Deborah, 

Sits in the parlor all day. 

Her sweet china face na her dimples, 
all showing, 

Make me think she has something to 


say. 
She wears a bright dress, a calico 
gown; 
And on her fair face there is never a 
frown. 


She is truly lovely, this I must say. 
You see, she’s my mother’s. She'll be 
mine someday. 


Raindrops 


By Carol Gail Fillenworth (8 years) 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Pitter-pat, pitter-pat, 

On the window pane; 
Pitter-pat, pitter-pat, 

Go the drops of rain. 


& 
The Pine Tree 


By Norma Kingery (13 years) 
Willow Hill, Ill. 


The pine tree whispers 
All night long; 

Weird and uncanny 
Is the tune of her song. 


The pine tree whispers 
On the mountain, 
Where the bear and the lynx 
For food are scoutin’. 


The pine tree whispers 
All through the dark night, 
But the whispering stops 
When the sun brings daylight. 


The Hum of the Sea 


By Joan Kendall (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I love to hear the roaring of the sea. 

When I listen to it many things come 
to me: 

I'm out on a great big ship sailing 
along, 

And I can hear the hum of the sea’s 
song! 


How Snow Was Formed 


By Barbara Peterson (11 years) 
Juneau, Alaska 


There was once a cowardly giant 
who wanted to become king of all the 
world. This giant lived in the sky. 
One day he came down to the earth 
and proclaimed himself king. He told 
the people that if they did not agree to 
this, he would kill all of them with 
stones. But the people paid no atten- 
tion to him, and went about their 
work as usual. This made the giant 
very angry; so he gathered all the 


stones he could find and put them in . 


the clouds. 

Then again he went down to the 
earth as before, but still the people 
paid no attention and went about their 
work as usual. This made the giant 
more angry than before, so he went 
back to the sky and gave the com- 
mand that the clouds should open and 
let the rocks fall. 

In the meantime the rocks had be- 
come so soft from the moisture in the 
clouds that when they fell they were 
only little white flakes, which the 
people called snow. This made the 
giant so angry that he burst. From 
that day to this no one has ever seen 
the giant, but some think that when 
he burst he also fell in the form of 


snow. 


Shadows 


By Reba Williams (13 years) 
Austin, Pa. 
Softly, softly the dark shadows creep! 
Softly, softly out o’er the deep! 
Creeping, gliding, tripping, sliding, 
While the little ones sleep. 


What I’d Like to Be 


By Joan Sessa (10 years) 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
I'd like to be a Dutch girl 
And wear nice wooden shoes; 
I'd like to be a Dutch girl 
If it were up to me to choose. 


I'd like to be a Dutch girl 

In the land where the tulips grow; 
I'd like to be a Dutch girl 

With an apron as white as snow. 


I'd like to be a Dutch girl 

And live in the land of dikes; 
I'd like to be a Dutch girl 

For they often travel on bikes. 


My Garden 


By Josephine Perry (12 years) 
Cameron Mills, N. Y. 


I have a little garden— 
Not so very big, 

Just about the right size— 
In which I like to dig. 


I have a lot of posies 
Of all different kinds; 

Some bluebells, sunflowers, and roses, 
And too some columbines. 


The Volunteer 


By Eleanor Schaibley (11 years) 
Martin, N. Dak. 


Because they have to go to war 
Some people whine and cry. 

My pop says it is lots of fun, 
And Daddy doesn’t lie. 

He tells me tales about a war 
Some twenty years ago; 

He fought it almost all alone!— 
At least he tells me so. 


But now they draft an army, 
Ten million men or more, 
And raise ten billion dollars, 
And make taxpayers roar. 
I'm sitting here a-thinking 
It simply is too bad! 
They likely haven’t heard of me, 
And surely not of Dad! 


We'd volunteer this minute 
And fight just for the fun, 
We wouldn’t need an armor 
And maybe not a gun, 
We'd tackle any enemy, 
We wouldn’t take a cent! 
We'd tear up a battalion 
Or wreck a regiment! 


We'd eat dried beans and hardtack 
And horse meat or yet wood; 

And if we had a chance to sleep 
We'd bed down where we could. 

We'd do a thousand other things 
My pop has talked about. 

I know my dad would be right glad 
For Son to help him out. 


I’m sitting here a-thinking 
They surely ought to know 
That Dad and I are ready— 
We both would like to go— 
We'd pack up in a minute, 
We're so brave and bold! 
But Dad is nearly fifty, 
And I’m just ‘leven years old. 
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Dear Boosters: 

This morning two lines of a little poem keep running through 
my head, reminding me of something that happened to me a long time 
ago. These are the lines: 

“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds, 
But you can’t do that with flying words.” 

When I was a little girl going to school I let fly some words in 
the direction of a dear friend that I loved very much. We quarreled and 
did not speak to each other for a whole week. It was the most miserable 
week of my life! 

I would have given almost anything to be able to “haul in” the 
words I had spoken, as boys do their kites, but I could not. They had 
already done their harmful work, and I could not recall them. But I 
could make my little friend understand how sorry I was for having 
hurt her. When I finally went to her with love in my heart and apolo- 
gized, she readily forgave me, and we became closer friends than ever. 

But I did learn from that experience that it is much better never to 
let fly hasty, angry, or cruel words. After they are gone from our lips 
we cannot call them back, no matter how much we may want to. But 

_we can keep from saying them while they are still just thoughts. 

In reading over your letters I find that many of you need help in 
order to control your temper; so I decided to tell you of this incident 
from my childhood, and to give you a thought that will help you. 

Every time you become angry and want to say something hurtful, 
just stop and think what Jesus would have done in a similar case. He 
always kept love and understanding uppermost in His heart, and He 
never spoke hastily or unkindly to anyone. And He did not have to 
apologize for any of His words! 


Patricia offers a helpful thought 
to anyone who is trying to learn 
self-control. She tried out her own 
suggestion and found that it 
works. 

Dear Secretary: 1 used to lose my 
temper and say unkind words often, 
but now I am trying to be kind and 
speak only good words. When I feel 
that I am about to lose my temper, I 
say to myself, ‘“There is nothing worth 
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getting angry about,” and this helps 
me to keep my self-control. When 
people say unkind words to me, I try 
not to let my hurt feelings show. I try 
to treat everyone kindly, because that 
is the way a good Booster behaves. 
—Patricia Edie. 


A new member reports that 
keeping the Booster pledge and 
using The Prayer of Faith are 


helping her to overcome a bad 
temper. 

Dear Secretary: Although 
new member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, it has helped me a great 
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deal already. I have a very bad tem- 
per, which I often find hard to control. 
I say The Prayer of Faith twice daily 
now, and find that my disposition is 
improving. 

My sister and I often have little 
uarrels about silly trifles throughout 

e day, but since I have become a 
Booster I get along much better with 
her, because I depend upon The Prayer 
of Faith to help me. I think it is a 
lovely prayer, and it must be truly 
helpful to many people. My love to 
all the Boosters——Peggy Jeanne 
Chatham. 


Carolyn is another new mem- 
ber who is learning to control her 
temper. I know she is a real bless- 
ing to the baby. 

Dear Secretary: | received my mem- 
bership card today, and I have al- 
ready had a chance to use The Prayer 
of Faith and keep the Booster pledge. 

This afternoon in school we started 
on a very difficult project. It seemed 
almost hopeless to me until I said The 
Prayer of Faith. Then it seemed to 
work itself out very easily. 

After a strenuous and tiring after- 
noon at school my mother asked me 
to feed the baby. I was about to stam 
my foot and say some cross words 
when I spied the Booster pledge on my 
membership card. Then I forgot what 
I was going to say and began to 
sing as I fed the baby. Now whenever 
I even think of something cross, I 
just remember the pledge.—Carolyn 
Wardner. 
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If the signs all around us did 


) not tell us that summer is here, we 
would know it from Frances’s let- 
ter. Such a happy spirit reflects all 
the loveliness and beauty of na- 

ture. 

Dear Secretary: Today was a sunny 
day, and we decided to drive around 

the farm to look at our fields after a 

week of rain. On the way we saw 

many pretty wild flowers. We took 
some of them up by the roots and 
took them home for a flower bed. All 
the beauties of nature around me make 
me think of God, and I feel happy in- 

side because He is so good to us. I 

think this will be a lovely summer for 

everyone. 


This afternoon my brothers and I 
were asked to go for some water, but 
my older brother would not help us. 
At first I was angry; then I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and my younger 
brother and I went to the well and got 
the water. With two brothers younger 


A SUNNY DAY 


If we quarrel and pout and cry 
Clouds are always in the sky; 
Words of kindness, smiles gay— 
These make up a sunny day. 


than I am it is not always easy to 
keep my temper, but the Booster 
pledge and The Prayer of Faith are 
helping me.—Frances Piersall. 


The new girls in Janet’s school 
must have been very grateful to 
her for her kindness toward them. 
Janet is proving in other ways too 
that the Booster Club pledge and 
The Prayer of Faith are helpful. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am keeping the 
Booster Club pledge, and I find it very 
useful to me when I lose my temper 
or think selfish thoughts. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every day and find it 
helpful when something goes wrong. 

One day my watch was missing, and 
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I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over again. Soon it turned up and I 
was very thankful. 

I know it is hard for new pupils to 
get acquainted in a school, so when 


we had two new girls come to our 
school I tried to be just as kind and 
friendly to them as I could. Love to 
all Boosters everywhere.—Janet Stone. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand 
for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” 
“I speak no evil.” A Booster may 


earn his pin by sending in one sub- 
scription for WEE Wispom other than 
his own and by reporting to the sec- 
retary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


Let’s keep all our June days 
sunny and cheerful. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Jean Payne (13), 4700 _— 
tan, Rte. 2, Kansas City, Kans.; Dale 
Cherry (9), 632 Highland Ave., 
Fall River, Mass.; Norma Hodge 
(15), Rte. 2, Colfax, Wash.; Dar- 
lene Kraeger (13), Earl W. Kraeger 
(12), Verland Kraeger (9), and 
Duane Kraeger (8), all of Rte. 1, 
Grant, Nebr.; Robbie E. Cofer (11), 
Rte. 3, Sweetwater, Tenn.; Thelma 
M. Ridenour (14), Rte. 1, Box 37, 
Winslow, Ark.; Norma J. Hinrichs 
(12), and Nilva A. Hinrichs (9), 
Box 165, Pomeroy, Iowa; Eleanor 
Minoski (13), Second St., Mont 
Clare, Pa.; Martha J. Martin (10), 
1933 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Clarice R. Wilson (12), 317 
Everett St., Brush, Colo.; Lila R. 
Mosley (12) and Jessie Mosley (15), 
Jonestown, Miss.; Jane R. 1 (9), 
2810 Marine St., South Bend, Ind.; 
Frances Greene (11), 311 Sixty- 
seventh St., Newport News, Va.; Nora 
Patrick (13), 43 Percival Rd., Sher- 
wood, Nottingham, England; Doreen 
Willetts (13), 19 Moorbridge Cot- 
tages, Bestwood, Nottingham, Eng-. 
land; Enid Robinson (13), 25 Wel- 
wyn Rd., Wollaton, Nottingham, Eng- 
land; June Mason (13), 38 Nansday 
Crescent, Sherwood, Nottingham, Eng- 
land; Adeline Wilken (11) and Helen 
Waring (10), Rte. 2, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa; Dick M. Stravers (14), 
Reasnor, Iowa; Georgette Langlois 
(14), Perce, Que., Canada; Bettidene 
Matthews (14), 414 Crescent St., 
Athol, Mass.; Colleen Harlan (15), 
Bristow, Iowa; Norene Neubecker 
(14), Marysville, Wash.; Evelyn Jobe 
(11), Bedford, Iowa; William Kin- 
kead, Jr. (8), Gerald Kinkead (6), 
and Samuel Kinkead (9), all of 220 
Walnut St., Ridgeway, Pa.; Cornelia 
Hale (11) and Frances Hale (11), 
813 Seventeenth Ave., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Mary Elizabeth Deacon (14), 
Audrey Rickard (13), Shirley Ring 
(13), Norah Ring (13), Ivy Simm 
(13), Marcella McQuat (13), Doro- 
thy McKitrick (14), Kae Govier (13), 
all of Crystal City, Man., Canada; 
Jack Ruppel (9), 309 Cornwell Ave., 
Malverne, N. Y.; Ellen L. Fawcett 
(12), Box 404, Ree Heights, S. Dak.; 
Constance J. Reed (11), Box 16, Rich- 
wood, W. Va. 
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Flowerpots 


By Laurence Fuller 


k OW would you like to have a set of popcorn bowls or some pretty 
flowerpots for the porch? 

To make them you will need a few round cartons and some paint 
or enamel. If you have bits of leftover paint or some oil paint, get a 
can of white, quick-drying enamel and mix several rainbow tints. 

As soon as the cartons are emptied wash them with warm, soapy 
water, rinse well, wipe with a cloth, and set aside to dry thoroughly. 

The pint ice-cream containers make lovely flowerpots (A). Give 
the cartons two or more coats of enamel, painting both the inside and 
the outside. The lids of the cartons should also be painted on both 
sides and turned upside down to form the saucers of the flower pots 
(C). Decorations may be added, but they should be kept quite simple. 

If you wish to hang the flower pots up twist a small flexible wire 
around the top of each container, leaving a loop at the back (D). Plant 
a flower in a small tin can of dirt and place it inside the painted 
carton (E). 

The wider, flatter cottage-cheese cartons are just the right shape for 
popcorn bowls or for serving potato chips (F). A set of four or six 
bowls makes a nice gift. Paint the containers just as you did the flower 
pots. When the paint is dry add a flower decoration (F), or two or 
three wavy lines and a few dots in different colors as in the border 
design (B). If you prefer you may apply a transfer picture from the 
five-and-ten-cent store. 

These painted bowls and flower pots will last indefinitely and may 
be washed with soap and water as often as necessary. 
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for the Best 


(Continued from page 11) 


The sparkling current flowing 
over polished pebbles and boul- 
ders was thickly bordered with a 
growth of willows and quivering 
aspens. Nancy followed its course 
with her eyes. 

“It goes right on past the next 
place,” she observed. “Let’s fol- 
low it a little way. Maybe we'll 
see some of our neighbors.” 

“Let me lead the way,” her 
brother suggested. “I can stamp 
down the weeds and make a trail 
of sorts.” 

Nancy looked eagerly about 
her. The slope above was dotted 
with huge pine trees. Great 
plumes of fragrant mountain lilac 
and scattered wild roses made a 
riot of color. Far off were moun- 
tains, dark as blue velvet, and 
even farther away a tall snow- 
crowned peak pushed against the 
sky. 

“We could never have found a 
lovelier place to make our new 
home,” she rejoiced. 

Terry pointed out a gnarled 
pine standing alone at the edge of 
the stream. “Father said that tree 
marks the corner of our place,” 
he explained. “The wire fence 
running north from there divides 
our property from the next farm.” 

As they drew near Nancy stared 
with interest at the meadow rising 
from the fence to the top of the 
hill. A herd of sleek, tan-and- 
white cows browsed in the shade 
along the creek banks. Terry let 
out a long whistle of appreciation. 
“What a beautiful herd of Guern- 
seys!” 

Nancy gasped and clutched his 
arm. ‘““Terry! Look, coming down 
through the meadow!” 

Terry watched the two ap- 
proaching figures with a queer 
feeling of apprehension. There 
was something strangely forbid- 
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ding in the bearing of the tall man 
dressed in blue overalls and knee 
boots. At his heels a brown-and- 
white collie paused, one white 
forefoot in mid-air, and stared at 
them for a long moment. Then 
with a little whimpering cry, he 
bounded through the fence and 
threw himself against first Nancy 
and then Terry, licking eagerly 
at their hands and faces. 

Nancy staggered back under his 
weight. ‘‘Oh, you beautiful 
thing!” she gasped, burying her 
hands in the fur at the scruff of 
his neck. 

“You're not Beth and Keith!” 
the man accused them harshly. 
“Who are you?” 

Nancy shrank back in terror, 
but Terry stepped forward and 
looked steadily at the tall stranger. 
“I am Terry Truman, and this is 
my sister Nancy. We moved into 
the vacant house down there yes- 
terday.” 

“Humph!” The man’s black 
eyes snapped angrily. “See that 
you stay there! Flash, back to the 
cows!” 

The big dog looked from Terry 
to Nancy and whined worriedly. 

“Flash!” his master shouted. 
Then without another word he 
turned and strode swiftly up the 
creek bank. Flash followed re- 
luctantly at his heels with many 
pleading, backward glances. 

“Nancy,” Terry cautioned as 
they watched the strange pair dis- 
appear in a thicket of willows, 
“we must not tell Mother about 
this. It would only worry her.” 

Nancy, biting her lip, nodded 
miserably. Then her eyes gleamed 
and she faced her brother. “Terry! 
He must have mistaken us for 
Beth and Keith! And so did Flash 
at first. Who can they be, and 
where are they now? Terry! Can 
it be possible that they once lived 
in our very house?” 


(To be continued) 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


“Can you bake a cherry pie, little maid, little maid? 
Can you bake a cherry pie, little maiden?” 
“I can bake a cherry pie quick as you can blink your eye 
For I am, sir, a WEE WISDOM maiden.” 

—Adapted. 


Plain Pastry 


11/4, cupfuls pastry flour 1% teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful salt cupful shortening 
14 cupful cold water 


@ Measure and sift dry ingredients together into a large mixing bowl. 
@ Working scissors fashion with two knives, cut shortening into flour 
until the mixture resembles coarse meal. . 
@ Gradually add cold water to make a stiff dough. Chill before baking. 
@ Turn onto floured board and roll one half of the dough into a circle 
about 1% inch in thickness. 

@ Fold sheet of pastry in half and place in the pie pan. Then unfold. 
@ Press lightly to fit pan, removing all air bubbles under the pastry. 

@ Roll out top crust before preparing cherries. 


Fresh Cherry Filling 


1 quart cherries 1 cupful sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


@ Stem and pit cherries. Mix sugar and flour and combine with the 
fruit. Place in unbaked pastry shell, moisten edges of crust with water, 
and cover with the top crust. Press the, edges together. Prick holes in 
the top to permit steam to escape. Finish by fluting the edges with your 
fingers or marking them with the tines of a fork. 


Canned Cherry Filling 


2 cupfuls cherries (1 can) 


1 tablespoonful flour 
cupful sugar 


14, teaspoonful salt 


@ Empty cherries into saucepan. Add sugar, and heat. Drain off 
excess juice. Place in pastry shell and sprinkle with flour. Finish in same 
manner as outlined for fresh cherry pie. 
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TREE CRAOLE 


» Rockaby 
“Baby 


By Joanne Dee 


be OUR baby doll would like to 

take her nap in a tree cradle 
this summer, so let’s make one. If 
you care to make a cradle with 
rockers for indoors on rainy days 
you may do that too. 

The tree cradle is made from an 
empty oatmeal box. Paste the lid 
back on and when dry cut out one 
side and punch two holes in each 
end for the ribbon ties. (See pic- 
ture.) 

Cover the cradle with cloth 
or wallpaper or colored paper. If 
you use plain paper draw dainty 
flowers at each end. Run ribbons 
through the holes and tie to a low 
branch of a tree. From scraps 
make a tiny pillow and a quilt, 


Snakes and Ladders 


By Ruth Lewis Holman 
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SITY 


HIS is an interesting game not only for children 

but for adults. The children in Wales used to 
say, “Hurrah for the ladders, but look out for the 
snakes!” 
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To make the board, use a cardboard or piece of 
wall board 15 inches square. Mark off into one 
hundred 114-inch squares and number as shown in 
the picture. Color the ladders blue and the snakes 
red. 

Cut four disks from some cylinder such as a 
broom handle and number them 1, 2, 3, and 4. Then 
cut a wooden cube, 1/ inch square, placing dots from 
1 to 6 on the sides, or use a die from some other 
game. 

Two, three, or four persons may play this game. 
The object is to be the first to reach the square 
marked 100. The first player gets disk number 1. 
He throws the die and moves as many squares as 
the number of dots turned up on the die indicates. 
If the number thrown is three, then the disk is 
moved to square 3. However in this square there is 
the foot of a ladder. Therefore the player is en- 
titled to climb to the top of the ladder which lands 
his disk in square seventeen. In this game all ladders 
are to be climbed, but if any disk lands on the 
head of a snake, then the player must move his disk 
down the body of the snake to the end of the tail. 

When the player has reached square number 99 
he must throw exactly one in order to reach the 
hundred and finish the game. 
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and your cradle is ready to use. 

Cut the rocker cradle from a 
round salt box, but leave only one 
round end. (See picture.) Cover 
box with colored paper. To make 
the rocker cut a 7-inch circle from 
stiff cardboard, and decorate two 
opposite sides. Paste or sew the 
rockers in place. Put a ribbon bow 
or a scrap of lace on the head- 
board and your rocker cradle is 
finished. 


Happy 
Thoughts 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of June 7 


I feel God’s loving presence 
near; 

There is no room for doubt or 
fear. 


For the week of June 14 
God prompts the words of 
Truth I say, 
And gives me courage for each 


day. 


For the week of June 21 
God keeps my thoughts serene 
and pure 
And loves me very much, I’m 
sure! 


For the week of June 28 


God’s love is with me all day 


long; 

It makes me patient, kind, and 
strong. 

S D M 
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Do you know how we feel when 
we receive your hobby letters each 
morning? Well, we feel that we 
are at a regular surprise party! It 
is just as if you were here and 
said: “Boo! Surprise! Guess what 
my hobby is!” We are continually 
surprised at the number of differ- 
ent hobbies you boys and girls 
have! What fun you must be hav- 
ing and what a pleasure it is to 
read about your hobbies. 

Perhaps you who have not writ- 
ten would like to surprise us by 
writing a letter telling us about 
your hobby. Just address your let- 
ter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Use not 
more than 150 words and be sure 
to give your age, name, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have three 
hobbies. One of them is collecting 
ornaments off of cakes, such as wed- 
ding and birthday cakes, I have forty- 
four different ornaments. I also collect 
picture post cards, I have 203 of them. 
My other hobby is stamp collecting, 
but I have just started, so do not 
have very many yet. I enjoy my hob- 


bies very much.—Doreen Powles (11 
years), 3835 Seventh St. S. W., Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a hobby that is 
very unusual but that is interesting 
and entertaining. It is collecting pic- 
tures of majorettes. I have sixty-four 
pictures and hope to get some more. 
I am a majorette myself. If anyone 
has a hobby like mine I would ap- 
preciate it if he would correspond 
with me.—Donna Camp (13 years), 
2302 Hacienda St., San Mateo, Calif. 


The address of the three children 
sending in the following letters is: 
School for the Blind, Cornwall St., 
Annerley, Brisbane, S. C., Queensland, 
Australia, 


Dear Editor: My hobby is weaving. 
I started weaving last year and made 
a nice hand-woven purse. I also collect 
stamps for my book. I have twenty- 
three.—Joyce Almond (10 years). 


Dear Editor: One of my hobbies is 
gardening. I have some pumpkins 
growing now, but they are still quite 
small. I have a gramophone and have 
forty-three records for it. I am collect- 
ing as many records as possible-—A/an 
Hinton (10 years). 


Dear Editor: My hobby is going to 
the garden and picking flowers and 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 
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Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
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Street 
City State 
My name 
Street 
City State 
W-6-42 


strawberries. My other hobby is weav- 
ing. I learned to weave in 1940. We 
have yarn in many colors.—Betty 
Allom (10 years). 


Dear Hobby Editor: After read- 
ing about other boys’ and girls’ hob- 
bies I want them to know about mine. 
I live in the foothills of the Ozark 
Mountains, so one of my hobbies is 
hiking. Another hobby is correspond- 
ing with boys and girls all over the 
world. Other hobbies are stamp col- 
lecting, making model airplanes, and 
reading WEE WISDOM magazine. I 
also am editor of a newspaper. I would 
like to hear from pe boys and 
girls interested in my hobbies who 
want a good pen pal.—Dean Rea (12 
years), Sparta, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
glass shoes. So far I have nineteen 
shoes. I have small glass baby shoes, 
riding boots, men’s shoes, and ladies’ 
pumps. I have a tiny pair of Chinese 
shoes. I started my hobby in 1940 and 
I find it a lot of fun— Alice Von 
Wald (11 years), 109 E. Mill St., 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 like to collect 
things, so naturally I have many hob- 
bies. My newest hobby is collecting 
sticks of wood from different kinds 
of trees. Daddy suggested doing this 
several weeks ago while we were va- 
cationing in Maine. That day we 
found thirty different kinds of trees 
in two towns, I have traced a leaf from 
each of these trees into a little book. 
Each piece of wood has a number that 
corresponds with the number on the 
traced leaf that goes with it. When 
the wood is dry Daddy and I are go- 
ing to plane one side of it so that we 
can see both the wood and the bark of 
the tree—Jean Mills (13 years), 40 
Riverdale Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Table Blessing 


For the food we have today, 
For Thy protection in our play, 
For our health and parents dear, 
Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee. 
—Kathleen Alice Havens. 


Animal Babies to Guess 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I am the baby of the deer; 
You see me on the zoo’s green 


lawn. 
Perhaps your father told you that 
Iam a 
I am the baby of the pig. 
A grunting noise comes from 
| my throat. 
; I have a funny, curly tail. 
I am a —. 
& 
t Add a Letter Puzzle 
‘ By Wackerbarth Graham 
This puzzle starts with 
: one letter in the top square and 
e ends with a six-letter word at the 
s bottom. Add one letter—at the 
n beginning, the end, or inside—to 
4 form each succeeding word. 
le 1. Personal pronoun 
PD 2. Opposite of out 
3. Evil 
of 4. To hum 
0 5. To prick painfully 
5. 6. A small cord 
| 
2 
3 

4 
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Two Hidden Farm Crops 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


1. 
At first I am a narrow bed. 
Two thousand pounds then 
add; 
I’m now a crop that makes good 
clothes 
For every girl and lad. 


I'm what you do at every meal. 
With “wh” in front you'll know 
I’m small and brown; but when 
I’m ground 
I'm white as drifted snow. 


& 
A Tree Quiz 


By Eleanor Hammond 


All the forest trees are green 
In the springtime of the year. 
Do you know which trees. shed 
their leaves 
When winter days are here? 


1. Maple 6. Ash 

2. Fir 7. Palm 

3. Elm 8. Cedar 

4. Pine 9. Chestnut 
5. Spruce 10. Hemlock 


With a pencil check the names 
of the trees that shed their leaves. 
Then turn to the inside of back 
cover td see if you are right. 


; 
Word Puzzles 
‘By Enola Chamberlin 


1. What four-letter word starts 
«* with B, ends with E, and has 
a pronoun in the middle? 


2. What five-letter word starts 
with P, ends with R, and has 

a monkey in the middle? 

3. What five-letter word starts 
with F, ends with D, and has 
anger in the middle? 

4. What six-letter word starts 
with T, ends with T, and has 
a word meaning “can do” in 
the middle? 
What six-letter word starts 
with S, ends with D, and has 
a rabbit in the middle? 


& 
A Nut to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


There is a nut 

That has no shell 
Or meat inside 

(Oh, sad to tell)! 
Yet children like 

This nut quite well. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 


Peanut Ring 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Thread a sharp darning needle 
with a long piece of cord and pass 
it through a peanut lengthwise. 
Tie the two ends of the cord to- 
gether in a knot small enough to 
pass through the peanut. 

The players form a circle 
around one of their number. 
Those in the circle hold to the 
cord with both hands, the peanut 
being hidden under the hands of 
one of the players. The idea is to 
have the one in the center of the 
circle locate the peanut, which 
must be passed quickly from play- 
er to player. All the hands on the 
string are kept moving back and 
forth. This makes it easier to pass 
the peanut without being caught. 
If the one in the center touches a 
player’s hand while the peanut is 
in it, he changes places with the 
one caught. The one who was 
caught goes into the center. 
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Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Summer Gardens 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The children who play this 
game separate into two equal 
groups and stand facing each 
other. The players in one group 
are supposed to plant vegetables. 
The others plant flowers. The 
game begins by the first player in 
the vegetable line telling the 
others what he is going to plant 
in his garden. He may say, “I am 
going to plant potatoes.” 

Then the first player in the line 
of flowers must tell what he is 
going to plant in his garden, nam- 
ing a flower that begins with the 
same letter as the vegetable just 
given. He may say, “I am going to 
plant pansies in my garden.” 

Then the second player in the 
vegetable line tells what he is go- 
ing to plant. He may say, “I am 
going to plant lettuce in my gar- 
den.” 

The second flower player may 
say, “I am going to plant lilies.” 

The players who cannot give 
a right answer drop out of the 
line. The side that has the most 
players standing after all have 
had a turn wins the game. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Animal Babies to Guess 
1. Fawn, 2. shoat. 


Add a Letter Puzzle 


1. I, 2. in, 3. sin, 4, sing, 5. sting, 
6, string. 


Two Hidden Farm Crops 
1. Cotton, 2. wheat. 


A Tree Quiz 
Maple, elm, ash, chestnut 


Word Puzzles 
|. Bite, 2. paper, 3. fired, 4. tablet, 
5. shared, 


A Nut to Guess 
Doughnut 
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SILENT UNITY 


ORE than fifty years ago Charles and Myrtle Fill- 

more, having felt the healing blessing of God in their 

own lives, met with one or two other persons in an upstairs 
room of their little home to pray for others. 

A little boy’s sight was restored. A lame man was made 
to walk. A young man was helped to new faith in life. The 
fame of the little prayer group spread, one person telling 
another, and soon people in many parts of the United 
States were writing for help. That was the beginning of 
Silent Unity. 

Today Silent Unity has more than one hundred workers. 
Every hour of the day and night someone is on duty to take 
up in prayer the requests for help that pour in by letter, 
telegram, and telephone from every part of the globe. 

People from every walk of life write to Silent Unity—rich 
people and poor, people of every religion, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews, people of every nationality, people of every 
race, unknown people and famous people—people ev- 
erywhere who believe in prayer. And whoever they are, 
whatever they are, if they need help, the ministry of Silent 
Unity is freely and lovingly extended to them. 

People write for help for every kind of condition, know- 
ing that every word they write is regarded as strictly con- 
fidential by Silent Unity. And they receive help; for they 
write not only to ask for prayers but also to tell of bodies 
rebuilt, lives renewed, faith restored, prosperity and hap- 
piness re-established. 

Those who have been helped make the continuance of 
this work possible, for the Silent Unity ministry is sup- 
ported entirely by the love offerings of correspondents. It 
is the sincere hope of Silent Unity however that no one will 
ever hesitate to write because he has no offering to send. 

Silent Unity has but one purpose: To glorify God by 
helping men and women renew their faith, find stability of 
heart and mind, the courage to meet life’s problems, and the 
strength to overcome them. 

Jesus said, “Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Daily in His 
name the hundred workers of Silent Unity unite in prayer 
with hundreds of thousands throughout the world; and they 
offer their loving service to anyone in difficulty or distress. 
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UNITY’S 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Today business oy are more conscious 
than ever before of the importance of getting 
along with others. Good Business helps many 
people to improve their personality and get 
along better. In it are many suggestions as to 
ways and means of applying Truth principles 
in daily living. Whether you are an employer 
or an employee, you will find that Good 
Business articles have been carefully chosen 


to give you just the inspiration you need to _ 


help you solve your business problems. 
ides the articles that appear in each 
issue of the magazine there are regular 
features such as the “Calendar of Activity,” 
which gives the reader a specific thing to do 
each day; “Business Problems,” a department 
in which the problems of readers are dis- 
cussed; and “Current Comment,” which deals 
interestingly with current world happenings. 
Whatever your business or work is, you 
will be more successful and prosperous if 
you read Good Business and follow its sug- 


gestions for self-development and co- 


operation with your fellow men. A subscrip- 
tion for Good Business is $1 a year. 


UNITY’S 


HEALING MAGAZINE 


Unity magazine is known as the “healing” 
magazine of Unity School, which means that 
it offers help in the healing of any condition — 
needing adjustment. It contains articles on 
the healing of finances, bodily ailments, and 
personal affairs. Letters from readers tell of 
their experiences of healing of various kinds. 
The following monthly Unity features are of 
particular interest: 


Help from Silent Unity—Answers to ac- 
tual questions about human problems 
received from readers by the healing de- 
partment of Unity School. 

_ Health and Prosperity—A department in 
which Charles: Fillnore discusses these 
two important subjects and gives effec- 
tive affirmations to be used in demon- 
strating healing and supply. ; 

Sunday Lessons—A metaphysical interpre- 
tation of the International Bible lessons. 


A hundred pages of rich ideas each month— 
that is what you will find in Unity. The price 
is $1 a year. 
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